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¥ you don't miss any copies 
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GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 
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(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. 
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PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 

telephone 0424 755755. 
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If you haven't got pont PAN 
all your copies of 
Farthing Wood Friends 


Videos are available with parts 
1, 5 and every fourth part after that. Each 
part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for part 1). 
Whether you're getting your copies from 
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~~ accident 


adger was finding it difficult to sleep. 

“What a winter,” he said as he stuck his 
head out into the snow. He ambled outside to 
look for food. 


He tried to move but his paw was too painful. 
“What have I done,” thought Badger, as he 
passed out. 


White Deer Park was still strange territory 
to him. He started to make his way slowly 
along a tree trunk which had fallen over a 
ditch. Suddenly ... CRAAACK! ... it broke and 
Badger landed in a gulley. 


All the Farthing Wood animals were finding 
it hard to find food in their new home. Fox 
and Vixen were out hunting when they met 
Mole. “Have you seen Badger?” he asked 
them. “He’s not in his sett.” 


“He’s probably out hunting,” said Fox. “No, 
he’s not been there for days,” replied Mole. 
“IT think we should send out a search party,” 
suggested Fox. Kestrel offered to use her 
sharp eyes to look for him. 


The Warden was out on his rounds of the 
nature reserve. He came across Badger 
almost covered with snow. “Let’s take a look 
at you, old fellow,” he said, picking him up. 


The next thing Badger knew he was waking 
up in a warm kitchen. In front of him was a 
bowl of food. He spotted a cat on the 

i — armchair. Badger tried to stand but 
~ his paw hurt him. 


“In the Warden’s 
house,” said the 


grey cat. 


“Where am I? Am I 
a prisoner?” asked 

Badger as he pulled 
at the bandage that 
the Warden had put 
on his paw. 


“He'll let you go when you're well, meanwhile 
have some of my dinner,” invited Cat. “Your 
dinner?” Badger asked. “Don’t you hunt?” 
“Only for fun,” answered Cat, leaping on 

and off Badger’s back. 


Just then the Warden came in and Cat 
rubbed itself against his legs. “You fawning 
creature,” said Badger, disgusted. “I have 
him eating out of my hand,” said Cat. 


Badger got out of the basket and limped over 
to the armchair where Cat was sitting. “My 
friends will be worried about me,” said 
Badger. “What friends?” asked Cat. 


Badger settled down and started to tell him 
the story of the destruction of Farthing Wood 
and their journey to White Deer Park. 
“Sounds like a tale for a winter's evening,” 
Cat said, closing his eyes. 


ee 
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Weasel was looking for a bite to eat. She 
came across a store of nuts at the bottom of a 
tree. She looked round to see if anyone was 
about. “Ooh, I know what I'll do,” she 
thought, gathering up the nuts. 


ye 


Weasel tramped through the woods to the 
Squirrels’ tree. “What’ll you give me for 
these,” she called. “Where did you get those 
nuts?” Mrs Squirrel asked hungrily. “I hope 
you didn’t steal them.” 


“Collected them myself,” lied Weasel. “They 
are yours in exchange for a nice warm bed for 
the night.” The Squirrels were so grateful for 
some food they let Weasel sleep in their 
warm drey. 


« 


‘I know this is where I put them,” wailed Mrs 
Squirrel. “And I know who took them,” said 
Mr Squirrel grimly. “Follow me!” 


“We might as well go and dig up some of our 
store as we've got nowhere to sleep,” said 
Mr Squirrel to his mate. “I hope you haven’t 
forgotten where you hid them.” When they 
got to the tree the nuts had gone. 


The two Squirrels tiptoed back to their drey 
and ... tipped out the sleeping Weasel. 
“That'll teach you to steal,” they laughed as 
she landed in the snow. 


Next week: Where’s Badger? 


We Greater horseshoes are 
lightish brown. Our bodies 
are about 57-71mm long - 
that’s about the size of a pear 
- and our rounded wings 
measure about 350mm when 
they’re fully stretched. There 
used to be quite a lot of us in 
Britain but now we are only 
found in south-west England 
and South Wales. 


66Greetings from one of Farthing Wood's 
rarest creatures. I'm Greater horseshoe bat, 
one of Britain's largest bats. Do you remember 
Pipistrelle said that there were two families of 
bats in Britain, one with strangely shaped 
noses? Well, that’s us, me and my cousin 
Lesser horseshoe. We have a horseshoe- 
shaped fold of skin round our nostrils 
with a triangular-shaped peak of skin 
above. It’s rather weird looking but 

it's very important to us as it helps 

us to find our food by echo location. 

We send out sound waves through 

our noses rather than through the 

mouth, like Pipistrelle does.99 


From September onwards we 
horseshoes hibernate in 
humid caves, disused mines, 
cellars and tunnels. We like 
our sites to be warmer than 
those of most other British 
bats. We wrap our wings 
round our bodies like a cloak. 

Female Greater horseshoes 
fly deep into the site and hang 
alone. We males hang closer 
to the entrance and wake up 
and move sites several times 
throughout the winter. Lesser 
horseshoes hibernate in 
smaller groups and usually 
space themselves out. 


Lesser horseshoes are much smaller - 
their bodies are 35-45mm - and their fur 
is light brown. They are not quite as rare 
as us Greater horseshoes and they are 
found in western Ireland as well as 
south-west England and South Wales. 


HORSESHOE ALERT 
Conservationists think that 100 years ago 
there were probably about 300,000 Greater 
horseshoes, but that now there could be 
as few as 3000. If their numbers drop any 
lower, they could soon become extinct. 
Why have so many of them disappeared? 
Bat experts give two main reasons. Firstly, > 
because they hang free in caves, tunnels 
and in roof spaces they are easy to see 
and disturb. The entrances to many of * 
their roosts have been blocked off, too. 
They have also lost sources of food: 
many insects, especially larger beetles 
such as cockchafers, have been killed off 
by the use of pesticides over the years. 
There are fewer hay meadows now, too, 
where many of the insects they used to 
feed on are found. 


All About... 
Flying and feeding 


66Compared to other British bats, we 
horseshoes are slow flyers which means 
we can’t get away from birds of prey as’ 


YW Lesser horseshoes use hedges as flightpaths, snatching 
up insects as they go. If there is a break in the hedge the 
bat usually drops very close to the ground to make it more 
difficult for a waiting Sparrowhawk to see it. Or it will 
cross the gap with other bats to have a better 
chance of escaping a predator. 


quickly as they do. However, once we get 
into trees or scrub we are much more 
tricky to catch as we use our broad, 
rounded wings to weave and flit through 
the branches. Our echo location allows us 
to pick out insects even against a 
background of branches.99 


We don’t emerge from our daytime roosts until it’s 
nearly dark. Greater and Lesser horseshoes can 
share the same feeding grounds because we go for 


different kinds of insects: we Greaters choose bigger | 


moths, craneflies and large beetles such as chafers 
and dung beetles. The Lesser horseshoes prefer 
small moths, midges, spiders, small wasps, 
caddisflies and small beetles. 


A Both kinds of horseshoes take 
larger prey to feeding perches in trees, 
porches or cave or tunnel entrances. 
You can sometimes find the remains of 
insects underneath these perches. 


<q Greater horseshoes fly close to 
the ground, twisting and turning 
across hay meadows in search of 
the insects that live in the grasses. 
They even pick them off cowpats. 


& When Lesser horseshoes come out 
of their daytime roosts there is usually ‘ 
still enough light for them to be spotted b 
by a bird of prey so they head straight 

for the cover of trees or bushes. 


The young are born in nursery roosts in 
the roof spaces of buildings. These 
roosts can be noisy places, especially 
at midday when they often get hot and 
there is a lot of chattering and scolding. 
A few hours after a Greater horseshoe 
baby is born the mother flies off to 
catch herself a meal. She returns 
frequently to suckle her baby. The baby 
does not open its eyes until it’s nine 
days old. After about five weeks it 
starts to catch its own insects and by 
seven weeks it can look after itself. 


Nijantoa! 


A gamekeeper once saw a 
Sparrowhawk chasing a Lesser 
horseshoe. Using its echo location, the 
bat expertly steered its way through 
two strands of barbed wire. The 
Sparrowhawk hadn’t spotted the wire 
in the dark and went smack into it! 


BAT PACK 

Bats need our help. 
One kind has recently 
become extinct in Britain 
and others, like the Greater 
horseshoe, are becoming 
extremely rare. The Bat 
Conservation Trust are working 
very hard to protect them. Their Junior 
branch have put together a special 

Bat Pack for Farthing Wood Friends. It 
includes a Bat Protection Squad 
sticker, lots more information about 
bats, some ‘batty’ things to do and 
make, and details of how you can 
become a member of the Young 
Batworker’s Club. 

To get your Bat Pack, write your name 
and address on an A5-sized envelope 
(bigger than a normal one) and put a 
first or second class stamp on it. Then 
fold this envelope into another one and 
send it to Farthing Wood Friends Bat 
Pack, 5 Manor Road, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent CT5 2uT. 


Because our bodies are barrel shaped rather 
than flattened, we need big entrance holes 
to be able to fly directly into our roosis. 
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Thank you for all your Newt pictures and poems. ven Bi 

| am printing some of the ones | like best. Plus, pei Richard Bartlet, age 8 — 

there are more jokes, poems, stories and Zz 
pictures you have sent in. Don't forget to put 
your name and address on anything you send. 
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Tracy Verlander, age 10 


The newt is in the pond, 
The very slimy pond, 
The newts are very fond, 
Of the very slimy pond. 
Stephanie Peel 
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Dominic Haythorne, age 6 
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Rebecca Green, age 11 
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Be ei ati OME 

Measly speaking — I’m out of breath from 
chasing you-know-who. | can’t find that 
gorgeous Weasel anywhere so I’m taking a 
look at this hedge in case she’s 
hunting a fat vole in there. The hedge 
branches are bare but dense and 
prickly - ouch! There is a covering 
of moss and plants below it 

‘where she could be hiding. It’s a 

sunny morning and all kinds of birds 
are looking for an early breakfast. Even 
a shy Muntjac deer has come out of the 
nearby wood to have a sniff around.99 


Measly’s Challenge: I’m too busy at 
the moment, so could you help find 
some delicious voles for me to 
catch for Weasel? 


ecret World of. 
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Check the plants and twigs at the 
: wp Pe, bottom of the hedge and you should 
ofends A ; : be able to find four voles. 


The Bullfinch is easily recognized by its 
colouring and short, fat beak. Both male 
and female have a black cap, but the 
male’s breast is red while the female’s 

is orangey-pink. 


Many elm trees have died from 
Dutch elm disease but Wych elm 
seems to be more hardy than 
English elm. Red tufted flowers 
sprout from its bare branches in 
February, then the leaves follow. 


Yellowhammers have a yellow 
head and breast. The female is 
duller than the male. From 
February to the end of August 
the male sings his song from a 


perch on a bush or telegraph Mnium hornum is one of the most 
wire. It's supposed to sound common British mosses. It forms soft, 
like he’s saying: ‘a little bit of green carpets at the bottom of trees, 


bread and no cheese’. on rotting wood and on peaty soil. 
Normally dark green, it produces 


young shoots of light green in spring. 


Linnets get their name from 
lin seeds (flax seeds) which 
were once thought to be 
their favourite food. Large 
flocks gather on the ground 
in winter looking for all sorts 
of seeds to eat. 


Brown hairstreak butterflies lay 
their tiny white eggs in forks of 
Blackthorn twigs or near buds. 
When the caterpillars hatch in 
spring they look a bit like green 
woodlice. The adult butterfly has 
dark brown wings with orange 
patches and thin white lines 
underneath. 


Blackthorn is a very prickly bush 
or shrubby tree. It forms quite 
dense, spiky hedges of black 
branches and big thorns. In 
spring the white flowers come 
out before the leaves. Then in 
autumn it has small blue-black 
fruits called sloes. 


The Muntjac is a very 
small, shy deer which 
originally came from Asia. It 
is now spreading into many areas 

of woodland in England and Wales. The male 
or buck has small antlers and a V-shaped ridge 
on his forehead. He also has large scent glands 
under his eye for marking his territory. 


Have you ever wondered why Britain’s 
countryside has so many hedges? They 
were grown to divide up parishes and 
farmers’ land, and to mark bridleways 
(it was cheaper to grow a hedge than 
to build a wall). Hedges developed into 
homes for all sorts of wildlife. 


HEDGING YOUR BETS 

Country hedges are made of several different 
trees and shrubs. Hawthorn, hazel and blackthorn 
are most common, but ash, elder, beech and oak 
are found, too. Garden and park hedges are 
usually made of only one plant, such as holly or 
privet. Go on a hedge hunt with an adult and find 
out what the hedges are made of in your area. 


A BEECH: smooth silver-grey 
bark; slender, brown-scaled 
buds; catkins appear in early 
summer; edible nuts in autumn. 


<qBLACKTHORN: 
black bark and 
long, sharp thorns; tiny 
brown buds; white 
blossom in spring 
before the leaves come 
out; blue-black berries 
in autumn. 


A HAZEL: shiny, brownish-grey 
bark; small grey catkins in winter; 
brownish-yellow catkins 
in early spring; edible 
cob nuts in autumn. 


WASH: smooth, grey bark; hard, 
velvety black buds; purplish-green 
flowers in early summer; clusters of A HAWTHORN: dark grey 
brown ‘keys’ in autumn. bark, sharp thorns; small, 


ea pinkish buds; pinkish-white 
L go blossom in early summer; 
, red berries in autumn. 


OAK: rough 77 


grey/green bark; 
tassels of yellow 
catkins in spring; 
shiny, pale brown 
acorns in early 
autumn. 
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i iuySome’ people say that to find out a hedge’s age, count 
“the number of kinds of tree or shrub you find ina 80m 
length. Then multiply this number by 100.'For 
example, if you find blackthorn, hawthorn and holly, 
the hedge is roughly 300 (3 x 100)-years old!. 
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AMAZING MAZES 
In the 1600-1700s, hedges were also used to 


create mazes in the grounds of castles and 
mansions. 
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LOST IN THE LABYRINTH 

Greek legend tells of a fierce, man-eating 
monster called the Minotaur, who was kept in a 
maze, known as the labyrinth. Anyone who 
entered the maze never came out again! 


Miles (2, 
of paths! 


Se wis SCTE 


BOs FLD 


HAMPTON COURT 
The most famous maze in England is in the grounds 
of Hampton Court Palace. It was laid out in 1690 
and used %,km of hedge. There is a simple rule to 
follow to get to the centre, do you know what it is? 
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A brave Greek, Theseus, found his way to the 
middle and killed the Minotaur. He managed to 
find his way out again, too! He followed the 
string he had unravelled on his way in! See if 
you can find your way through the labyrinth. 
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FEEL YOUR WAV 


You will need: 
sheet of thick card, pencil, straws, 
sandpaper, felt, fur material, glue, 
scissors, blindfold. 


/ 


q Draw a maze on card. 


YY 


les 
@ Stick drinking straws to the aati SA 
sides of the route. Cut the straws 
to size where you need to. 


3 Stick on small squares of 
sandpaper, felt and fur to give 
instructions as to which way to 
turn. Sandpaper means turn 
right, felt means turn left and 
fur means go straight on. 


Now blindfold a friend and see if they 
can find their way though the maze by 
the touch of a finger. 


6OOS 


In this game you and your friends make a Fox has to capture the escaping Goose. Both are 

moving maze. You need at least 19 people and allowed to run up and down the ‘paths’, but 

a whistle! Choose one person to be the Fox, mustn’t take short cuts under people's arms. The 

another to be the Goose and a third to be the Caller chooses when to blow the whistle, which 

Caller. The rest stand in rows of four (or more) tells everyone in the maze to turn 90° to the right. 

with their arms outstretched, hands touching. This changes the maze and makes it difficult for 
Starting from opposite sides of the maze, the the Fox to catch the Goose! 


< ACORN PATCHWORK 
Instead of storing nuts in lots of 
different places like Jays, the 
Acorn woodpecker collects 
acorns and hoards them in one 
big store. The woodpecker drills 
lots of holes close together ina 
dead tree (below), and puts an 
acorn in each one. Keeping them 
all together makes it easier for the 
bird to remember where its 
food supply is. 


STORING FOOD 


Bones bring 
out the wolf 


Animals spend a lot of time looking for 
food, never knowing exactly where their 
next meal is coming from. To make sure 
they don’t starve when food is scarce 
some animals build up a store — but it 
has to be well hidden from scavengers. 
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A UNDERGROUND HOUND (@) : Which big cat 
Instead of crunching a bone straight away Farm “=? stores its food 
dog sometimes buries it in the garden. Bone up a tree? 


burying is in his doggy nature. In the wild 

Wolves rip off big pieces of meat and bury = 
them. It’s a way of making the most of a large -paedogy ayy :\V/ 
kill and keeping it out of reach of scavengers. 


ACOLD STORAGE 
In the wintry wilderness where it lives, an 
Arctic fox brings a vole to add to its store 
buried in the snow. Arctic foxes build up 
large stockpiles of birds, small mammals 
and eggs to see them through hard 
winters when there isn’t much food about. 


Raiai! 


WINDBREAK 

With grass in its mouth, this Pika (a 
relative of Rabbit) is heading for his 
haystack store. Pikas pile up grass and 
dry it out to make hay for the winter. The 
Pika’s biggest problem is the wind which 
can blow it all away again. To shelter its 
haystack it builds a wall out of rocks. 


<ANTS IN 

THE PANTRY 

Honeypot ants make sure 
there’s always enough to 

eat by storing nectar in the 
nest. The golden liquid is 

first collected by worker ants 
and then fed to special ants 
which swell up like small amber 
balloons. These ants act as jars, 
storing the nectar until it is needed. 


> UNDERCOVER CAT 
Pumas sometimes save food when 
they have more than they can eat 
in one go. Instead of digging a hole 
and burying its kill the Puma uses 
its front paws to drag leaves and 
sticks on top of it. This Puma has 
caught a deer in winter so it is 
covering the deer with snow. 
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4 MOUSE HOARD 

Many burrowing rodents keep a large 
larder of food in their nests. This Wood 
mouse is well stocked up with autumn 
goodies like hazelnuts, berries and fungi. 


Mr Rabbit disliked all creepy crawlies, but the 
ones he really detested were spiders. His 
family teased him about it, but it made no 


. difference — if he saw a spider, he ran! 
Dd One day the little Rabbits decided to play a 
trick on him. They collected some spiders 
and left them where he slept in the burrow. 
As they snuggled up together to sleep, they 
heard a shriek and Mrs Rabbit saying “Don’t 


panic! Don’t panic!” 


SPIDER WEB 
See if you can help the fly escape 


from the spider’s web. ie 
i—} = —f/ 
=, 


CREEPY CRAWLY CROSSWORD 
Fill in the crossword by solving 
the picture clues. 


spiders are in this jumble / 


| “Get them off me — quick!” yelled Mr Rabbit. 
* The little Rabbits rushed in to catch the 
spiders. Mr Rabbit was furiously brushing his 
fur and groaning. After a terrific chase, all the 
spiders were rounded up and put outside. 


\ 


As the little Rabbits settled down they were 
surprised to hear a contented sigh from 

i Mr Rabbit. “I don't like spiders,” he 
urmured, “out their webs are wonderfully 
ft.” And he snuggled into the comfortable 
cobweb bed he had made himself. 


Puzzle it ouf 227=- 


4 Carefully remove the papier mache shell from 
the bowl. Draw the head, thorax and spotted 
wings, then paint them. When the paint has 
dried, tape pipe cleaner legs to your ladybird. 


You will need lots of newspaper, 
wallpaper paste, a small bowl, 
six pipe cleaners, sticky tape, 
cooking oil, paint and brush. 


3 Dip the newspaper strips into the paste 


J Tear newspaper into strips about 2.5cm Q Turn the bowl upside down on a sheet of : He Bevel unt iti 
wide and 20cm long. Make some wallpaper newspaper. Put a little cooking oil on a one at a time and put over the _ until it is 
paste according to the instructions. piece of paper and wipe it over the bowl. covered. Cover it in at least three layers to 


make it strong. Leave to dry overnight. 


Can you match the questions 
to the answers of these jokes? 
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6 So that worms can see in the dark. 
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